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ARTICLE I. 


«‘Lecture on Phrenology, by Frank H. Hamilton M. D., Professor of the 

theory and practice of Surgery in Geneva Medical College, and the 
. Vermont Academy of Medicine. Delivered before the Rochester 
| Athenaeum, Feb. 9th, 1841. By request.” 


REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 150.) 

It is not because Dr. Hamilton’s attack upon Phrenology 
merits so much notice, that these strictures on it are continued, 
but because it affords so excellent an opportunity to present 
the facts and principles of Phrenology in a light more 
clear and forcible than they could otherwise be presented. 
It was the intention of the editor not to extend this reply 
beyond two additional numbers, and not to continue that part 
of it relating to PATHOLOGICAL FAcTs; but, since the last No. 
was issued, several additional facts of this class have been 
sent to the Journal, which, independent of all reply to Dr. H., 
are worthy an insertion; and, as they bear on that subject, 
they are inserted in thisconnexion. An additional motive for 
inserting them in this reply is, that as many pathological facts 
as possible, may be placed in a body so that they may be 
referred to the more readily. The gentlemen from whom 
these reports come, may be relied on for veracity and ability, 
Mr. Forman being an excellent phrenologist and a highly 
worthy young man, and Dr. Buttolph being a physician of 
considerable eminence, and particularly interested in studying 


partial insanity in connexion with Phrenology. The third 
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volume of the Journal contains another pathological fact from 
his pen. 








For the Phrenological Journal. 
PATHOLOGICAL FACT. 

Mr. Editor :—While lecturing in Ridgefield, Ct., the follow- 
ing pathological fact came under my observation. It is a 
valuable illustration of the principles of phrenology, and as 
such I think you will deem it worthy of a place in the Phren- 
ological Journal. . 

At the close of my first lecture, a gentleman was brought 
forward as a subject for a blindfold examination, and test of 
the science. The first remark made was—“This gentleman 
has received an injury of the brain in the region of Cautious- 
ness and Conscientiousness.’’ The description of character 
was then concluded with other remarks, which many of the 
audience testified to, as substantially correct; and, the next 
day the gentleman called on me and gave the following 
account of the accident and injury that had occurred to his 
brain. 

He first gave his name as Rufus H. Pickett, and, as I after- 
| ward ascertained, is well known in that region as a cabinet- 
| maker. Several years ago he was engaged with some other 
men in clearing the timber from a piece of land ; and, in felling 
| the trees, was-struck by the branches of one on the head, and 

knocked senseless to the ground. He was carried home in 
this condition, and remained totally unconscious for a period 
of some weeks. His friends had lost all hopes of his recovery; 
but continued to use all their exertions, with the aid of 
| physicians, in keeping his head properly dressed, and endeavor- 
ing to restore him to consciousness. At the end of this period 
' he came to himself, and the first thing he recollected was 
| the falling of the tree, and the voices of his fellow-workmen 
calling to him to get out of the way. To him it seemed as 
though the accident had just happened, and he wondered that 
he should be in the house and upon a bed. The whole number 
of weeks to him was but “a point of time, a moment’s space.”’ 
He saw his friends around him, and heard them conversing : 
but what was his astonishment on finding himself unable to 
speak! He beckoned to them, and felt conscious of what he 
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wanted to express ; but could not utter a word. Finally they 
brought him a slate and pencil, and he felt confident that he 
éould write what he wanted to say ; but taking the pencil in 
his hand,the words that he wanted to use had taken their 
flight, and he gave it up in despair. In this state he remained 
nearly two weeks longer, without being able to hold communi- 
cation with his friends. He saw every thing that was passing 
around him: heard the clock strike in the adjoining room, and 
was perfectly conscious of time and place ; but he had lost the 
power of using language. 

One morning, however, he observed that the clock did not 
strike as usual; and wishing to communicate it to his family, . 
he pointed to the door of the room where the clock was kept, ; 
and waved his hand backward and forward to indicate the \ 
motion of the pendulum ; but they could not understand him. ' 
Anxious to have it wound up and running, he sprang out of | 
the bed, and in his excitement and impatience at not being | 
able to make them understand, ran to the door of the room, 
and opening it, pointed to the clock. From this time his 
power of language began gradually to recover, but has never 
aequired the fluency it possessed previous to the injury. Even 
now he hesitates for words, and expresses himself with the 
greatest difficulty ; and, in giving thisdetailed account of his | 
own case, I was obliged to sit for hours, and listen with the * 
greatest degree of patience to obtain the facts. 

In the region of Cautiousness and Conscientiousness there 
was a deep furrow in the skull, and he stated voluntarily that, 
previous to the accident he had been remarkable for his ° 
caution and high sense of justice ; but since his recovery had 
become a stranger to fear, and had lost that nice sense of right 
that formerly governed his actions. To his present reckless 
character in some things, many of his neighbors testified from 
their own observations. 

In addition to the injury of Cautiousness and Conscientious- 
ness, it is evident from the manner in which the accident 
occurred, and the facts in the case, that the organ of Language 
received a severe injury also. If we bear in mind the situation 

of this organ, over the super orbiter plate, (the plate on which 
the anterior lobe of the brain rests, above the eyes,) and the 
act that the blow was received on the top of the head, we see 
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at once that this organ must have suffered more than the 
surrounding ones, from the concussion that took place in th 
brain ;] and this accordingly was the fact. After the other 
faculties had partially recovered from the shock, Language 
remained for a considerable length of time unable to perform 
its functions. 
From this interesting case we draw a beautiful illustration 
of the principles maintained by phrenologists, namely ; that 
the brain is the organ of the mind, and that when it is rendered 
fincapable of performing its functions, by accident or injury in 
such a manner as to produce a pressure upon its substance, 
the action of the mind, as far as the present world is concerned, 
ases. A brain, mutilated and injured in its organization 
can no more manifest mind in a harmonious manner, than a 
musical instrument with its strings broken and destroyed can 
be made to produce music; and for the same reason. Both 
| depend on certain necessary conditions: one is the organ or 
instrument of the mind; the other of music. And yet not- 
withstanding this plain and simple proposition we find such 
men as Doctors Sewall, Hamilton and others, in the warmth 
of their opposition to phrenology, endeavoring to overthrow it 
by citing a few doubtful cases that bear the evidence on their 
very face of having been incorrectly reported ; and that if true 
would not only overthrow phrenology, but the whole physiology 
of the brain, even to the functions of the nerves of the external 


nses. /But from time immemorial, even intellectual men, in 
r pursuing the object of their opposition, have become so intent 
( 
iT ¢ 












upon its overthrow as to involve themselves in difficulties, and 
lose sight of many important truths, which in their more 
flective moments they would not have failed to discover. 

In prospect of the period when phrenology will be recognised 
as the only true science of mind; and when facts in its support 
will become more and more abundant, I subscribe myself your 
fellow-laborer in the cause of truth. J. G. FORMAN. 

WesrcueEstTER, Pa., May, 1842. 


Friend Fowler,—I submit the statement of the following 
case to your inspection, and request that you make such use 
of it as you may judge the interest of the science of phrenology 
may dictate. 
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ie Master C., aged eight years, early in March last, received a 
blow from one of the swiftly revolving woollen knives of a flax 
r machine, which produced an extensive and complicated wound 
e of the face. The lad came in contact with the machine while 
n in motion, and received a lacerated wound, commencing under 


the middle of tue chin, and extending toward the left side in 
thedirection of the lower jaw, backward half its length, where 
it severed the bone, with the loss of a molar tooth, and 
numerous splinters of bone requiring removal. The wound 
of the flesh extended upwatds to a point three-fourths of an 
inch above the external angle of the eye. In its course, the 
duct of the parotid gland,the muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves 
| of the face were rent asunder, and the molar, or cheek-bone 
raised, fractured, and somewhat displaced, so that the eye was 
considerably depressed. The wound of the bone involved the 
external angle of the eye, and to a point as high as the centre 
of the brow above; the flesh wound extending still farther, as 
before stated. 

After the wound was cleansed from splinters of bone, wood 
and lacerated fragments of flesh, such dressings were applied as 
the nature of the case indicated, but which it is not my object 
here to detail. The boy has nearly recovered, but of course 
with the deformity occasioned by the extensive scar of the 
wound, and the paralysis of the muscles of that side of the face. 

The point that I conceived might be of interest to you, was, 
that for some days after the injury, during the feverish excite- 
ment that followed it, the patient had an almost irresistrble 
desire tg sing, the paroxysms continuing for an hour or more 
atatime. He did not attempt to sing a variety of words, but 
only applied musical sounds to the words diddlo, diddle, &c. 
His mother informed me that he was not at all inclined toZnis 
before the receipt of the injury ; neither has he been since the 
period of feverish excitement alluded to. 

Respectfully yours, 
Suaron, Ct., May, 1842. H. A. BUTTOI.PH, M. D. 


New Farari1z.p, Conn., June 8, 1842. 
Dear Sir,—I can no longer entertain the shadow of a doubt 
in relation to the derangement or diseased action of the various 


faculties of the mind in consequence of over-excitement or 
15" 
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exercise of their respective organs. Mr. T. Parsels, of this | 
town, has for several weeks past complained of having a most . 
violent pain in the coronal region of his head. Knowing he 
had recently connected himself with the church, and that of 
late he had been very thoughtful upon religious subjects, I 
concluded it was probable an undue excitement of these organs 
had created the pain in his head; inasmuch as he had made 
use of the usual remedies for headache proceeding from a 
disordered stomach. He also said it was entirely different 
from common headaches. I then asked him if religion were 
not the chief subject of his thoughts while awake. He 
answered, he could scarcely think of any thing else, that he 
had beén uncommonly exercised in his mind on this class of 
subjects for the last two months—had dreamed of hearing a 
voice that waked him from sleep, when at once the Savior 
clothed in white appeared before him, and conversed with 
him. I asked if he experienced any pain after this vision. 
“He said the pain was very severe across the top of his head.” 
I then placed my fingers on the organ of Marvellousness and 
asked if the greatest pain were not there. He said it was. He 
has at other times within a few weeks dreamed of seeing the 
Saviour, and always experiences the same violent pain in the 
*.., organs of Marvellousness and Veneration. I observed in 
;.°2* | particular that these organs were much warmer than other 
portions of the head. Veneration, however, is smaller than 
Marvellousness, and the pain is much more severe in the latter 
than in the former. Conscientiousness and-Cautiousness are 
large, and this combination, I apprehend, produces his occa- 
sional doubts and fears of being lost, &c. I advised him to 
kegp his mind from dwelling upon this class of subjects as 
meh as possible for the present, and to work moderately: 
then if it did not subside to apply a blister, which I thought 
would reduce the excitement, and he would soon be well. 
Iam no doctor, these are simply my views of the subject, 
nd accord, I believe, with many similar instances recorded in 
your most valuable Journal. Please to give me your opinion, 


and oblige yours, &c. RB. J. GRAY. 
O. S. Fowxsr, A. B. 
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On p. 147, a case reported by lawyer Plympton, of Boston, 
1s referred to, the particulars of which are as follows. A lady 
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of his acquaintance related to him a remarkable manifestation 
of the singing propensity in her daughter, a girl about ten 
years old; who will be designated as Harriet. During a 
temporary illness she became very musical, so much sv as to 
annoy her mother, who frequently requested her to “stop 
singing.” “Well, Harriet will stop,”’ was the girl’s reply, but 
involuntarily she struck up her favorite tune, and continu 
to sing more and louder, till again interrupted by her mother 
with a still more emphatic request to “stop singing ;’? which 
was followed, as before, with the reply, “Well, Harriet witt 
stop.” Harriet tried to stop, but without effect, for this sing- 
ing propensity was involuntary and irresistible. It continued 
to increase upon her till the mother, finding that she could not 
prevent her daughter’s singing, sent for the family physician, 
who was utterly unable to stop it, or even to divine its cause, 
all being utterly ignorant of Phrenology. At length the girl’s, 
temples were discovered to be heated, and throbbing violently. 

In describing the location of the heated portion to Mr. 

Plympton, the mother pointed to the phrenological organ of 

Time saying that the doctor thought /Ais portion was the 

hottest, while she thought “it was the hottest here’’—pointing 

exactly to the location of Tunz. Measures were immediately 

taken to reduce this inflammation, and as this heat diminished 

the singing propensity decreased, and finally died away, after 

a paroxysm of nearly twenty-four hours. 1 call upon Dr. H. 

to explain this patho-phrenological fact, or else impeach its 

validity. If he wishes, I will accompany him to the mother 

and child and physician, and thus give him ample opportunity 

to condemn Phrenology or himself, which ever way the fact 

may be found to bear. The testimony of Mr. Plympton. is 

unimpeachable. 

By mere accident the true cause of the phenomenon was 
discovered without a knowledge of Phrenology, and this 
discovery led to the application of the remedy; yet, how 
essentially would a knowledge of Phrenology aid every 
physician almost daily? Yet Dr. Hamilton’s pupils enter 
their profession deeply prejudiced against this science. One 
of his pupils recently entered a village in central N. Y., full of 
anti-phrenology, and even lectured against it. How will that 
pupil, ten years hence, feel towards his preceptor for thus 
leading him astray ? 
















nology has only to be examined in order to be believed. I 
never knew but one anti-phrenologist who ever examined the 
subject, and he became an anti simply because he hated Dr. 


\ Caldwell, and opposed phrenology for no other reason than 
| 
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Other pathological facts are suppressed for want of room ; ac 
for, however important or interesting, they must not be allowed je 
to engross the space demanded by other departments of the el 
science. In the next No. in continuation of this reply, the ct 
facts drawn from comPaRaTive Phrenology will be presented p 

- amply illustrated by cuts. 

(To be continued.) , 
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i 
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ARTICLE II. ‘ 

The following is one among thousands showing that phre- 

, 


to injure Dr. C. This Dr. S. confessed to me with his own 
mouth, and a precious confession for the science it is too. It 
1 ys was a five dollar bill that made Dr. S. an anti-phrenologist. 
This I can prove. EDITOR. 
: \y e 
At the time the writer of this article commenced lectur- 
) ing upon Phrenology in S., Ms. (1834,) much ridicule was 
thrown upon the science by those who would not compre- 
hend, or could not reason. The subject was then new to most 
people in this region; and, while some good-natured, well- 
intentioned—perhaps pious blue-stockings, were instructed to 
utter the cry of infidelity —heresy—Fatalism— Materialism, &c. 
without probably knowing the just definition, tendency, or 
i bearing, of any of the words in question, others were content 
i with ridiculing arguments they could not refute or answer in 
any other manner. While the candor and good sense of some 
led them to take up the subject serious/y, and investigate in 
earnest its claims to originality and truth. 

Among those who occasionally threw off scintillations of 
wit, and indulged in remarks of a satirical nature, at the 
expense of Phrenology, was the Rev. S. Deane,* a Unitarian 
clergyman of acknowledged talents, and considerable critical 


* _* Now deceased. 
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acumen. He had not, at that time, however, given the sub- 
ject a candid hearing, and probably had imbibed some 
erroneous notions respecting it from the misrepresentations and 
caricatures of its opponents, which at that period certainly did 
not much resemble the laconic description of angel visits— 

‘‘ Few and far between.” 
It was about this time too, that the wisdom of Solomon was ‘ 
personified in the Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Cambridge, in his attack ° 
on Phrenology in the “Christian Examiner,’’* an article we 
doubt (had it been deferred to the present time,) whether he 
would now risk his reputation in publishing, independent of 
the consideration that he was subsequently “handled ‘without | 
gloves,”’ and “literally used up” by his antagonists! But his 
case is not an isolated one; for, we believe that most anti- 
phrenologists, who had any reputation to lose, are now heartily 
ashamed of the stand they took against the newly discovered 
science. 

But to our subject. Mr. Deane was of a somewhat nervous 
temperament, and in this case, at least, was too hasty in his 
conclusions. He had made up his mind to lecture against it, 
But lest he should fight as “one who beateth the air,’’ he 
thought it most prudent, in order to overturn the whole fabric 
and raze the foundations thereof, that he should truly acquaint 
himself with the principles upon which it is based, and the 
facts by which it is supported. Accordingly he procured the 
works of Dr. Spurzheim, and commenced reading them. It 
was characteristic of the man, that whatever he thought worth 
reading, he read with attention. While going through these 
works the writer saw him daily, and could but mark the 
change that had come over his feelings on the subject. During 
this process he had, with much ingenuity, carved a “eo 
bust, and laid down the organs as well as he was able. 
the opinion in community was, that he would lecture ae 
it; and, whenever the question was put to him his answers 
were evasive and unsatisfactory. From the moment I dis- 
covered that he was unwilling to risk the attack, merely from 
the garbled versions and mis-statements of anti-phrenologists ; 


* A Unitarian periodical of acknowledged merit, and conducted with 
great ability. 
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from the moment I was assured that he felt the necessity of 
going to the fountain head for information, I felt the conviction 
strong as “moral certainty,” flash across my mind, that the 
evidence which would be presented to his superior powers df 
discrimination, would be fatal to the hopes of those who 
anticipated that Phrenology would “be killed !”’ 

The evening at length arrived on which Phrenology was to 
die! The building was capacious—the audience was very 
large. A veiled bust, the workmanship of the lecturer, stood 
before him. Curiosity was “on tiptoe.’ One individual, 
apparently more anxious than the rest, stepped up towards 
the speaker, and in true Yankee phraseology—half interroga- 
tive and half negative—said, “You don't believe any thing in 
it,do you?”? “TI will let you know directly ”’—was the laconic 
answer. “But you don’t really believe’any thin gabout it, do 
you ?”? was the second salutation. “TI shall let you know how 
much I believe directly,”? was again the reply. “Directly”’ 
soon came, and with it also came an able exposition and 
defence of Phrenology! It did not appear to him, “the hallu- 
cination of a moon-struck imagination!’? Here were justice, 
candor, truth. He was afterward solicited to repeat the 
lecture before different societies, but declining health forbid 
the exercise. 

In the obituary pronounced at his interment, allusion was 
made to the wonderful elasticity and buoyancy of his mind 
in undertaking the investigation of a new science when 
oppressed by disease. It proves how earnestly he coveted 
pene te eated solicitous he was to do it homage. Nor can I con- 
ceive it at all singular, that a mind constituted like his should 
feel solicitude in searching out new truths, although “the lamp 
of life was glimmering in its socket.” For this truth threw 
new light upon theology, moral philosophy, physical and 
mental education. | Yes, Phrenology has disclosed truths which 
claim, and which will receive the everlasting gratitude of every 
true philosopher, philanthropist, and Christian! Truths which 
time nor talents can ever shake, but which. like pure gold, 
\ will shine the brighter the more they are used ! 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE MENTAL QUALITIES. IN PART HEREDITARY, NOT EN- 
TIRELY ACQUIRED. 


Mr. E. Burairr, 

Dear Sir;—Bear with me this once, and I shall, I trust, 
have delivered myself fully on the subject of your lecture. 

In the mean time it grieves me, even to attempt to tear out 
a corner-stone from that beautiful superstructure which it was 
the labor of your address to rear. There was no one of your 
applauding auditors who was more delighted than myself with 
the eloquent indignation in which you uttered that saying. 
“Nascitur non fit,” is “a lie!’ Now, friend Burritt, I do 
not believe that it is wholly “a lie ;”’ but that it is a sentiment 
liable to great abuse, you most clearly showed ; yet I think 
it can also be as clearly shown that there is something of truth 
in the saying ; and, as prefatory permit me to quote a saying 
of the Great Teacher while he was upon the earth—a sentence 
which I think contains a philosophical truism of universal 
application to the vegetable, animal, and intellectual kingdoms, 
as well as to man’s moral nature, to which it was originally 
applied. Suffer me here to give a rather free, yet just transla- 
tion of the original, instead of the common version. “A 
flourishing (or healthy) tree cannot bring forth diseased fruit ;?? 
(literally ro¢éen fruit) “neither can a diseased tree bring forth 
fair fruit.” Luke vi., 43. 

That this rule obtains throughout the vegetable kingdom 
universally, surely needs no proof. That in like manner it 
obtains in the animal kingdom, is also fully evident. The 
offspring of the diseased and weak, through all the ranks of 
the brute creation, partakes of those infirmities; while the 
offspring of the vigorous and robust inherit in like manner. 
« Like produces like,’’ is the philosophical adage ; and as true 
in regard to guality as kind. Need I offer any proof that this 
is true of man as of the inferior animal creation? Ask of the 
physicians a list of those diseases which they call hereditary. ° 

All those diseases called chronic are of those character. 

A volume might be filled with such facts as that concerning 
James I. of England, viz; thatall hisdayshe suffered excessively 
from nervous excitability, constant forebodings, and the most 
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absurd timidity when anything sudden or unexpected came 
upon him ; and adi (doubtless) because his embryo existence 
was convulsed by the assassination of Cardinal Rizzio in the 
presence of the agonizing queen-mother. 

I now assume the position, that the mental qualities and 
propensities of our race, are as certainly transmissible as 
physical qualities or accidents. 

To begin just around me; the people reared in the city, 
cling to city life like the oyster to his native rock, whilst the 
people of the country regard the city as the next thing to the 
penitentiary. 

A man born here would rather be a fourth-rate lawyer, or 
a half-starved physician, or a pauper dentist in this city, than 
attain to honorable independence in the country ; whilst on 
the other hand, nothing but an inordinate desire either for 
wealth or display, could ever bribe a man of the country to 
take up his residence in the city. 

Probably I should add, that a man of great benevolence 

might be led to adopt a city life, from the conviction that he 
could do more good there, as he might thereby have access to 
such a multitude of people. 
The Laplander, from age to age, has the same exalted opinion 
of his own inhospitable region; and while he feeds on the 
flesh and milk of his reindeer, and clothes himself with its 
skin, he thinks himself the happiest being on earth; and so 
does the African, reposing all day long under his native cocoa 
or palm. 

Consider, I pray you, the uniformly meek and patient sub- 
mission of the colored race, under the most crwe/ wrong and 
oppression ; then turn and consider the equally uniform char- 
acter of the aboriginal inhabitants of this country—fierce, 
vengeful, and untameable, and sure you cannot doubt that 
mental qualities are hereditary! Look also at the uniformity 
of Spanish and Portuguese character—dark and suspicious, 
sullen and vindictive : then turn to merry, versatile, licentious 
France ; then cast a look on England, profound, dignified, and 
aristocratic, from sire to son, and you will surely say mental 

ualities are hereditary. 

Again, take the denomination of Friends, and what a con- 
trast do they usually present to those aroundthem. ’Tis true, 
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it may be said of some of them that they are sharp traders ; 
but as a body it is certainly true that they have /ité/e of that 
irritability of temper which characterises those around them. 

From one generation to another, they have taught their 
children from the unmixed fountain of Divine knowledge, 
lessons of self-government, meekness, gentleness and amia- 
bility of disposition, patience under provocation, and universal 
philanthropy! These lessons have been to them, instead of 
the abstrusities of the catechism! Happy people! “Blessed 
are the peace makers.” 

Again, take ataste and talent for music: do we not see 
scores of children whose parents are good singers (and such 
are apt to keep those faculties in exercise) such children we 
often see, that, at the age of three years can sing like the 
nightingale. 

But I must be a little more specific. 

Poets, painters, orators, and warriors, “fit non nasuitur,” 
you say! We will see! Hannibal was the son of a man 
who had spent his days in the tented field. When twelve 
years of age, Hannibal took his son to the temple, and made 
him swear before the altar of the gods that he would cherish 
eternal and unrelenting hostilities to the Romans. 

Alexander the Macedonian had certainly a legitimate righ 
to be a warrior ; his father being the greatest of his time—the 
founder and disciplinarian of the irrisistible “ Macedonian 
phalanx.”? His mother, too, was of a bold and energetic char- 
acter, spurnipg the luxurious indolence of the palace—witness 
the fact that with her own hands she spun both the coat and 
cloak of the proud conqueror of the world, for his Parsian ex 
pedition. 

Bonaparte awoke to conscious existence amidst the civi 
wars and commotions of his own native Corsica. His inte 
an ambitious military chieftain, was in the midst of the strife, 
while his young, and beautiful bride was often with him on 
horseback, for days together! I think here we might venture 
to say “nascitur, non fit.” He was a warrior from infancy. 
He never delighted in the sports of other children. When 
ten years of age, he would have nothing to do with his ms (of 





fellows unless they would join him in erecting tiny forts (of 
VOL. Iv—16 
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snow when they hadit,) and going through all the maneuvers 
of siege and sortie ! 

And how intensely the mother of Charles the XII of Swe- 
den read Homer’s Illiad in her youth we are not precisely in- 
formed, but the son himself, “the lion of the North,”’ from his 
childhood, had no taste for any other book. 

But with the poets and the orators, and I have done. 

The sublimest piece of poetry ever composed by Walter 

ott, was the first he was ever known to compose! It was 
when he was about ten years of age. He composed it ina field 
fronting the house in the midst of a thunder-storm. His moth- 
er saw him standing like a statue, apparently unconscious of 
the rain, which, in torrents was pouring upon him. In her 
solicitude she calied repeatedly to him, but in vain; the roar- 
ing of the tempest drowned her voice, or his wrapt spirit was 
insensible to everything but his own musings. When he 
‘came in, drenched with rain, his mother earnestly inquired 
|the reason of his conduct, when he repeated to her the poem 
he had composed upon the storm, but like the dream of the 

ssyrian monarch, ‘It isgone from me.”’ 

As for Dr. Watts, from his earliest childhood it is said that 
he could scarcely speak at all except in rhyme. His father 
oft rebuked him, and once threatened him with the rod if he 

id not cease rhyming, to which he replied through his tears: 

‘If you will pity on me take, 
Then I will no more verses make.” 

I think here again we might venture to say, “ nascitur non 
fit.”’ 

I believe, however, that by drilling and training, a man of 
ordinary mind, might learn to make very deacent rhyme; yet 
I also believe that no man can attain to the sublime, or throw 
the fire of ¢rue poetry into his lines, who is not “born a poet.” 

I could very easily have been a rhymer myself, but I never 
had much liking for third rate poetry, and therefore I never 
wrote but one piece of poetry in my life, and that was in the 
days of boyhood. . 

The painters and sculptors I must pass by, with simply re 
marking that abundance of facts could be adduced to show 
that they form no exception to the foregoing views. 

«“ One instance more, and -»!~ one, I’ll bring.” 
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*Tis an orator—and who shall he be? Who, but the illus- 
trious Patrick Henry! After the most inefficient attempts at 
farming for several years—and two or three years of reck- 
less improvidence in merchandize, he turned his attention to 
the law; and after about ¢wo weeks painful application, (so 
says Wirt,) he applied for admission to the bar. He was ad- 
mitted, but was not entrusted with any business until the 
grand tobacco suit “the people vs the persons”’ in which the 
people could get no one to undertake their cause, but Patrick ; 
and this they thought was a forlorn hope ! 

Mr. Wirt says, in substance, (for I cannot pretend to give 
his words verbatim.) He rose and commenced in the most 
awkward and uncouth manner conceivable, to the bitter mor- 
tification of his clients and friends; but had not proceeded 
far, till he caught the inspiration of his subject, “and seemed 
as it were spontaneously to shed the exuvie of the clown,” 
and with his eyes flashing fire, he stoodjerect and graceful,— 
the very personification of the orator! The speech was re- 
garded as “par excellence’’—the best speech he ever made, 
and was always afterward the standard of comparison, with 
those who heard it: for whenever a Virginian wished to pay 
a high compliment to a speech, he would say “that is almost 
equal to Patrick against the parsons!” But I will not again 
repeat. 

Excuse the great length of these remarks, which I at first 
intended should be very brief, and believe me, 

Most sincerely &c., 

E. Burritt, A. N. M. 8. CLAPP. 

P.S. If it be compatible with your pursuits and congenial 
with your feelings, I should be highly gratified with, (not to 
say proud of) a private correspondence with you. And any 
thing that you may have to offer to the public on the forego- 
ing, will be also acceptable. I expect tospend the winter in 
this city, and hope in the spring to visit your State, as it was 
the native state of my parents and friends. I shall be happy 
to see you at your anvil! And I cannot forbear to express the 
hope that you will never get above your anvil (I mean of 
course ashamed of it) while the vigor of manhood remains 
with you. You will be yourself a host, to oppose the dase 
and aristocratic prejudices so rapidly gaining ground on manual 
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labor! What would Calhoun and Preston say to having a 
“blacksmith” in the Senate of the U. S. I hope they “may 
be there to see.”’ 

When /abor becomes honorable, “the profession of law ” 
willnot then be exclusively, as now, the high road to prefer- 
ment. When that takes place, the land will not be cursed 
with such an infinity of petty litigation, nor the profession 
thronged to suffocation and starvation ! 

And when clergymen have learned that they can occasion- 
ally “labour with their hands,” as did Paul the apostle, with- 
out destroying either their sanctity or their intellects, then in- 
deed the “pabulum vitz”’ of party strife, and religious revelry, 
will be taken away! Ihope to return to Ohio, in about one 
year from this, and after that, if you should ever pass through 
the north of that state,I shall be as happy to see you, and 
take you over my beautiful /itt/e farm as any other man. 

M. S. C. 
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4 ARTICLE IV. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS EXCITED BY MEANS OF ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM.—No. 1. 

The presentation of this subject has been postponed from 
month to month, not from any want of confidence in its truth, 
but solely to enable the editor to canvass the ground the more 
thoroughly, and especially to ascertain precisely the number 
and functions of the faculties, and the location of their organs. 
This caution has been observed in order that implicit reliance 
may be placed in what the Journal does say. Another motive 
has been want of room, which can be remedied only by 
enlarging the Journal department to its original size of 48 pp. 
per month. 

In regard to Animal Magnetism, I have little to say except 
that I know it to be true. I do not use the word “know,’’ 
without meaning it, for I have seen and felt its truth 
experimentally. I know it to be true just as I know Phren 


ology to be true, namely by observation, as well as from having’ 


effected cures by its application. In repeated instances in my 
own family, I have relieved the headache and tooth-ache in a 
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few minutes by its application. A few days ago, three ladies 
entered my office, two of them for professional examinations, 
and the other, a girl of some thirteen years old, on her way to 
have a tooth extracted. During the examination of the others, 
she more than once went to the door, because she felt faint 
from the severity of the pain, and was comforted by being told 
that she would be taken to the dentist’s soon. (Cold comfort 






that.) I said to her mother, if you will permit it, I will relieve(_ Q4g- 


your daughter by a process somewhat less painful than by 
having the tooth extracted. Permission being granted, after 
ascertaining the precise location of the pain, I made the 
magnetic passes for about ten minutes, when she arose and 
declared the pain completely relieved! The other ladies 
laughed at her, but she replied, “ Any how the pain’s gone— 
that’s all J care for.” 

I am fully persuaded that it is the duty, as it certainly must 
be the pleasure, of every head of a family to learn how to 
relieve local pains, such as the headache, tooth-ache, rheuma- 
tism, inflammation of the lungs, brain, &c., croup, &c. &c., by 
a process so simple and yet so effectual. My brother L. N. 
Fowler, has been a skilful magnetizer for more than a year, 
and has performed innumerable cures by means of it, and 
Miss Gleason, who has gained great celebrity by her prescrip- 
tions to the sick, made when she is magnetized, has come to 
this city expressly for this purpose, and has been the means of 
effecting many truly remarkable cures by these prescriptions. 

Dr. Murphy, a distinguished physician of New York, and 
one of our ex-aldermen, has also performed some extraordinary 
cures. One case of recent occurrence he related as follows. 
A lad had been sick for a long time, and all the efforts of the 
physicians found unavailing. At length Dr. M. was called, 
but the individual whom he usually magnetizes in order to 
examine his patients, was too unwell to go to examine the 
sick boy, and therefore made the examination without see- 
ing him, and declared his disease to be an enlargement of the 
heart, and to be incurable ; whereas all the physicians had 
been doctoring for water on the drain. Dr. M. was ridiculed 
by the other physicians for this decision of his magnetized 
examiner, but on the death of the lad he was dissected, and 


his brain found to be healthy, but his heart greatly enlarged. 
16* 
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rue, he did not cure the lad (the case being too far advanced 
to warrant a trial,) but he showed that his examiner knew 
more about the sick boy's disease without seeing him, than 
the most skilful physicians in New York did after all the 
examinations they were capable of making. I myself have 
been essentially benefited by following the prescription of Miss 
rleason when magnetized, and several of my friends have 
been cured of chronic diseases thereby. 

It is not my purpose, however, to defend animal magnetism 
so much as, by these remarks, to show its utility, and enforce 
the duty of examining it, and thus to prepare the way for its 
facts in connexion with Phrenology. In this series of articles, 
{ shall confine myself mainly to facts and experiments, most 
of which J have seen, and the others will be vouched for so 
fully that I am willing to stand sponsor for their correctness. 

If I should be laughed at for this avowal of my belief, (belief 
is not the proper term; for, I do not believe that I live, but I 
KNow it,) or rather certainty, as to the truth of this ridiculed, 

bused, and unexamined science, I have only to say that for 
me to now any truth connected with Phrenology, is, not to 
fear to espouse it, however disreputable such an avowal may 
be. Inever did, I never wil/, temporize with consequences, 
(see my introductory statement, p. 7.) These laughers will 
not laugh long ; for, those whose opinions are worth regarding, 
will examine before they proceed far, and be convinced. 
Animal magnetism will soon be generally believed and applied. 
Of this Iam as sure as that the truth of Phrenology will be 
generally admitted ; or as sure as mankind continue to exist 
and possess the same mental constitution that they now do. 
Then, to have been its early advocate will be an honor. But 
honored or disgraced, I feel it to be my imperious duty to my 
readers, to myself as the conductor of a public journal, and, 
above all, to rrurH, thus to disregard public prejudice, and 
state FACTS AS THEY ARE, regardless of consequenc 

I shall first make some quotations of Phrenolo-magnetic 
experiments made by others, and follow with what I have seen. 
I know this subject is fraught with wonders, but after the 
discovery of Phrenology, what may not the world expect? 
What is a greater wonder than that the character of a man 
can be read from the shape of his seu//? Besides: what have 
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we to do with wonder where Fact isconcerned? Are not all 
facts wonderful? And is not this subject wonderful partly 
because it is new ? 


EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM. 
An extraordinary case. 

“The Philadelphia Inquirer gives the following account of certain 
experiments performed by a physician of Philadelphia whose name is 
not given, but who is said to be of the highest standing in his profes- 
sion. 

A number of highly respectable citizens, and among them a majority 
of the editors of Philadelphia, assembled at the dwelling of the physician 
above noticed, on Tuesday evening last. ‘There were probably thirty 
gentlemen in attendance, besides the physician who operated, and the 
individual, a friend of ours, of unblemished integrity, superior intelli- 
gence and unsullied character, who consented to be the subject of the 
evening, and who had familiarized himself with the whole scene by 
former experiments. It is not necessary for us in this article to express 
an opinion as to the truth or falsity either of Mesmerism or Phrenology. 
We merely state facts as they passed under our own observation, and 
as they will be corroborated by similar accounts from other gentlemen 
who were present. 

The company being seated, the operator and his subject also took 
seats immediately opposite, when the history of the matter was given 
in a few words by the physician, and in substance as we have recorded 
them below. He then placed his right hand under the forehead, and 
with his left grasped the hand of the patient. In the course of about 
two minutes, the latter fell into a Mesmeric sleep, when the physician 
so pronounced him, conversed freely in explanation of the various points 
of the case, and proceeded to apply the phreno-magnetic tests. He 
then exhibited a cast with a cranium marked out according to the 
doctrines of Phrenology, and applied his fingers to the various develop- 
ments on the cranium of his patient. The effect astonished every one 
present. All knew the character of the subject, and therefore khew 
there could be no collusion, no trick, no deception whatever. But just 
as the physician touched with his finger the several specific indications 
on the head of the subject, did that subject develope in the strongest and 
most unequivocal manner, the various feelings, tastes, and emotions 
which Phrenologists contend are indicated by protuberanees. Thus, 
music, language, mirth, ideality, number, veneration, alimentiveness, 
firmness, time, space, destructiveness, envy, self-esteem, hatred and 
despair—were successively made manifest, as well by the countenance 
and the features, as by movements of the limbs and by oral expressions, 
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The fidelity of the various delineations was wonderful. We never saw 
them surpassed on the stage, and are satisfied that the subject could not 
give them with such accuracy, in his usual condition of mind. 

When under the influence of envy, for example, the subject alluded 
to some ideal character, pointing to a scene that was very pleasant to 
the eye, that presented a green and tempting aspect, but quietly remark- 
ed, and in a covert spirit of exultation that there was a ditch in the 
distance, into which the object referred to would sooner or later plunge 
or be entrapped. Again, he observed that “‘ going up was very pleasant 
—all very fine—but the higher his antagonist ascended, the further he 
would have to fall.” The expression and the manner, however, were 
still more striking than the language. When ideality was developed, 
he first described a vast plain, upon which a large body of military were 
moving, and then, the operator having moved his finger, he threw his 
head back and saw seraphs and airy figures floating above him: and 
again, the finger of the operator once more removed, he stepped forward 
and leant over a yawning abyss. On being questioned, he said it was 
very deep, that he was afraid to approach any closer, and that his eye 
could not penetrate into its shades. The organ of veneration was 
touched, and his aspect of adoration became at once solemn and beautifnl. 
With upraised hands, he turned his closed eyes towards some fancied 
object, and whispered what seemed to be the outpourings of a prayerful 
heart. The organ of mirth was then touched in conjunction with the 
organ of veneration, when the subject went through a Mawworm part, 
in which wit was singularly blended with religious advice. Some 
local allusions were made, which in their association and the grave 

' manner in which they were uttered, were nota little ludicrous. ‘The 
organs of combativeness and destructiveness produced terrible effects, 
and one organ caused so fearful a paroxysm of despair, that the subject 
| drew a knife from his pocket and would have used it, had it not been 
taken instantly from him. Acquisitiveness and the love of children 
produced droll effects—in the former, the subject evidently taking and 
concealing imaginary objects—and in the latter, nursing and caressing 
imaginary children, dandling them on his knee, and hushing them to 
sleep in the real nursery-maid style. These distinct effects continued 
| three or four minutes after the finger of the operator was removed from 
\ the organ, and then subsided gradually, as if the influence of some 
vision were becoming fainter and fainter, until it passed away and left 
the subject in a state of quiet magnetic sleep. The first effects of the 
several influences, were preceded by slight convulsive twitchings of the 
muscles, and by occasional clapping of the hands. 
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The subject was kept in this condition, and passing through the 
effects of the various passions and emotions of the mind, for about an 
hour and three quarters. The last operation was produced by the 
physician touching with his finger the back of the neck near the spinal 
bone and eg The subject then became rigid and stiff, stretched 
himself back in his chair, and rose from his sleep with uplifted hands, 
while his appearance generally nearly resembled that of death. The 
operator then, with a few passes of his hand over the right side of his 
face, dispelled the Mesmeric influence—the patient gradually unclosed 
his eyes, and reason at once resumed her empire. He remembered 
indistinctly, much that had transpired, but said that he did not at that 

ime possess the will to prevent it. When magnetized originally, about 


a year ago, the physician was engaged for about three hours. He | 
experienced no bodily pain whatever throughout his various extraordinary | 


physical and mental demonstrations, and was not at ail fatigued at the 
close. He had watched the various experiments, of which he had been 
the subject for the last year, and arrived at the conclusion that they had 
been beneficial to his general health, inasmuch as they afforded him 
the kind of exercise that he needed. His opinion is, that about one 
person in every nine, is peculiarly susceptible to the magnetic influence, 
and that in some cases, persons of weak physical frame, can influence 
in the manner described, those of much more bodily health and strength. 
But enough of this subject for the present. The story is indeed a 
marvellous one, and many will pronounce it exaggerated. We can 
only repeat, that the parties are of the highest respectability, and but 
one sentiment of wonder was expressed by the intelligent company in 
attendance, most of whom had, until that night, regarded all stories, not 
only of Mesmerism, but of Phrenology, with utter incredulity.” 
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MISCELLANY. rem 
A New Fashion.—It is said that Fashion is very busy urging upon lita 
her votaries another transgression of the laws of physiology ; namely a 
that it is ungenteel to eat and sleep. For a long time, she has success- rst 
fully maintianed that, to labor, is very ungenteel and improper, and = 
even down right vulgarity. In obedience to this mandate or requisi- 
tion of dame Fashion, no fashionable lady, and no true, artificial gen- y 
tleman, thinks of touching ‘any kind of manual labor, any more than ” 
of taking poison ; for, all who labor, no matter how eminent for talents ~ 
or moral worth, are cast out of genteel society without any ceremony. a 
Fashion required that all labor should be done by servants, or at least . 
by the lower order of human beings, and that whoever did labor, was, 
on that very account, of the lower order ; and she is now requiring that re 
all eating and sleeping, shall also be done by them. ‘: 
The reason assigned (and fashion always reasons of course) for this . 
strange freak of this strange goddess, is like that adduced to show that ti 


labor is vulgar, namely that eating and sleeping are common to every 
body—functions performed by all mankind, and therefore no mark of ez- 
clusion, and of course very vulgar: whereas to be fashionable, is to be 
different from the world at large. Therefore, since all eat and sleep, 
it is highly improper, it is even down right vulgarity, for a fashionable, 
whether man or woman, to eat and sleep. All fashionables, therefore, 
are henceforth required to get their eating and sleeping done out, just 
as they now get their work done out, and for the same reason. 


* The Operative’s Magazine.—This is the title of a monthly period- 
ical of twenty-four super-royal pages, published at Lowell, Mass., by 
the female operatives, and devoted to poetry and prose of a moral and 
religious cast. ‘‘ The Lowell Offering” is a similar periodical, though 
wearing a different religious aspect, also published by the,operatives of 
Lowell. In regard to the respective merits and characters of these rival 
publications, I know little, and shall therefore say nothing, but one thing 
I do know, that this union of intellectual and physical labor, meets my 
most cordial approbation. No one object interests me more than this 
commingling, or this joint exercise of mind and body. This divorce 
of intellectual culture and labor, this all-work-and-no-reading of the 
laboring classes, and all-intellect-but-no-labor of the literary, sedentary, 
and fashionable classes, is most injurious to the minds and bodies of 
both, while the wnion of the two would vastly augment the happiness 
of both classes, besides improving the health of the labouring, and the 
intellects of the professional classes. I touched this point in my work 
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ou “ Education and Self-improvement,” and shall soon allude to it 
more forcibly in the series of articles entitled ‘ existing evils and their 
remedy,” but it requires to be beat into people line upon line, * here a 
Jittle and there a little,” till the arrangements of society touching this 
point are revolutionized—till every laborer devotes several hours dailv 
to intellectual culture, and every person of a sedentary oy professional 
eccupation, shall /abor daily from four to six hours. 

The number received contains much good reading and even intellect, 
yet requires that very discipline which its continuinuance is calculated 
to secure. The laboring classes unquestionably have more natural tal- 
ent,more intellectual stamina than the literary, professional, and reading 
classes, yet it is like marble in the quarry, or like ore in the mind, 
requiring cultivation and discipline. 

A little boy once inadvertantly whistled in school, and on being 
reprimanded by the teacher, and asked him why he did it? Rreplied, 
« It whistled itself!” All that man has to do in order to be virtuous 
and happy, is to let his faculties act naturally—to let them whistle 
themselves. 

What the Persians think of our theatre dancing.—A recent num- 
ber of the American Eclectic, contains a review of the Journal two Per- 
sians, descendants of the ancient fire-worshipers of Persia, who spent 
two years and a halfin Great Brittain. As they were persons of some 
consequence at home, they received considerable attention while in 
England, and among the wonders of the great metropolis, were taken to 
see the performance of a celebrated danseuse at the Italian Opera.— 
They took but little interest in it, and in their journal made the following 
remarks, which we commend to the notice of some of our own citizens : 

* Only think,” they exclaimed, “ one hundred and fifty guineas 
every night to be paid in England to a women to stand, for a long time 
like a goose upon one leg, then to throw one leg straight out, twirl 
round three or four times with the leg thus extended to curtisy so low 
as tu nearly set herself upon the ground—to spring occasisnally from 
one side of the stage to another; all of which jumping about did not, 
on her part, occupy an hour; and to get more woney for that hour 
every evening, than six weavers in Spitalfields ( who produce beautiful 
silk for dresses) would earn all of them worktng fourteen hours every 
day—in twelve months! It does appear so absurd that dancing wo- 
men should thus take out of English pockets every night for an hour’s 
jumping, more than would keep six weavers of silk, their wives and 
families a whole year! Had we not seen instances that convinced us 
the English were clever people, we should have thought them very fool- 
ish indeed thus to pay a dancing puppet.”—Ch.. Rep. 
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Townson’s Lecture on Phrenology.—The lecture of C. Townson, 
Esq., on Friday evening last, was listened to most attentively by an 
intelligent audience, who awarded it the highest praise. We have so- 
licited and obtained the privilege of publishing the portion relative to 
the utiltty of Phrenology in the treatment of Insanity. The cure of the 


most dreadful of all maladies by the application of the principles of 
Phrenology demonstrates at once, the high utility and the incontroyer- 


tible truth of the science. 


For The Democratic Hera!d. 
PHRENOLOGY IN ANN ARBOR. 

Mr. Eprror :—It is well known to most of the citizens of this vil- 
lage, that the young men of the place have a flourishing institution 
denominated ‘‘The Young Men’s Lyceum.” The writer of this 
article has frequently enjoyed the pleasure of listening to their animated 
discussions and witnessing their exhibitions of talent. It is generally 
an intellectual treat to attend their meetings, whether they are engaged 
in a debate, or are favored with a Lecture; and it is rather surprising 
that more notice has not been taken of their meetings and exercises, 
through the medium of the public prints of the village. If a Confec- 
tionary establishment, a Keg of Oysters, or a few bottles of elegant 
Champaigne are offered, they are puffed at once, through the newspa- 
pers of the village, and any body having any pretentions to taste or claims 
to mingle with the aristocracy, must of course be on hand. 

The Lyceum has been favored with Lectures by several able speakers 
during the last year, who have added much to the character of the asso- 
ciation, On last Friday evening we were much interested in listening to 
an address by C. ‘Townson, Esq., amember of the institution, upon the 
subject of Phrenology. His lecture was not characterized by that dry 
prosing, technical, uninteresting style so usual upon scientifie subjects ; 
but it was a brilliant specimen of oratory and eloquence, embellished 
with beautiful metaphors, and appropriate comparisons, evidently com- 
bined with an extensive and accurate acquaintance with the interesting 
subject upon which he discoursed. He showed the claims which 
Phrenology has to investigation, and that it is soon to supercede all other 
systems of mental and moral science. He showed that the merits of 
the science are generally undervalued even by its supporters and friends 
that its bearings upon the christian religion, its adaptation to the cure of 
lunacy and insanity, and the healing art generelly, and especially to 
medical and criminal jurisprudence, are but little understood by those 
who pretend to believe in its truth, and 1am sure that I but speak the 
sentiments of all who had the pleasure of hearing, when I say that the 
lecture was replete with convincing argument, sound philosophy, and an 


pirated diction worthy the cause which it so ably advocated. 
AMICUS. 
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